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INTRODUCTION 



Mwe and rooe disciissi(»)s among N(Hihwest educators have focu^ oa "distance education" ova the las ifaree 
years. In nnal schools i»nkulariy, it has come to be symtxdic of academic apixHtunity for secondary dudenis and 
staff devdoinnait opportunity for te^^hers. The hig^-tech (telivery systems involving satellite techndogy have 
appeared to dominate die publicity about distance education. 

It was ^jparent whoi Nonhwest R^ional Edijuational Laboiatary (NWREL) staS members «^e tt^ether in die 
simimer (tf 1S^9 to discuss the natmt and ffictott of inters in distance ediKslicra in tl» legton ito 
activities were under way, both in the devdoproem of inaction for distance delivoy aiui in the use of 
ddivery systems. Some systems were satelliv. -based and some made ibc of other technologies, Inadditi(n,a 
inimber of stmewide plans woe in t)» proc^ of deveb^em whh:h were desiiin^ to 

5trgynwiitinnfll<an«hirftSllfiCgjaary to;^ 

ediK»tion. As a rssult of the discussion, this ii^ion was commssitHied to provide a summaiytf 
pro^iects, and figure iropUcati(»is of di^ce education in the region. 

This study doM irai com the tmad range of teleccmunisuciUions in schools. Rathra-, it is c(»icemed with those 
systems which provide or couM provide instructional units, courses, or in-tnictional 8jq)pl«nOTis to elementary and 
secondary schools. 

DELIVERY SYSTEMS IN THE REGION 

The terai "DeUveiy System" in tiifc rqjort describes an oiganizatiwi whKA devetops an^ 
either fiiU course or supplementary fiMmfw use by a range crfconununities or clfentagcnc^ Of die six examples 
described in diis section. STEP and EDUNET makv their resources availri)le by subscription to any school diarict, 
and IREDS and Ala^ CCS serve their specific states. The fifth raampte. Community College of Spokane, is 
included primarily as an example of a particu* ^r technological approach to serving several communities. While it 
does not seU services to a general audience outside its area, dw approach it uses could be used in odicr g 

areas. 

Satellite Technology Educational Program (STEP) 

The Satellite Technology Educational Program (STEP) has been in operation for five -ears. It is a cooperative 
openxsd by Educaticnial Service District 101 in Spokane, W^hington. but governed by an advisory committee 
lepresaitative of the memb^ school diaiicts. The organization devetops and poduces televised secoiMlary school 
courses and staff dcvdopraent sessions and delivers tl»m by satellite to 93 schools in 74 districts in die region, and 
to many districts outsidr the region as well. 

Six full-year seoindary courses are offereu in two for^gn l^iguages, matlKmatics. and advanced Engli^ School 
districts wishing to use die services pay a base fee of about $4,500 tte first year pbs u^ fees based 
number of courses taken and number of students enrolkid. The projea is entirely funded by the usage fees, 
inchiding development, instruction, mi transmisdon. STEP contracts widi a local company for transmission. The 
cost (tf a satellite antenna, odier local receiving equipmoii, and installation at the school art part o 
fee. Course offerings and topics for new course devekqnnent are detomined by die adviajry coniimttee. 

Primary enabling conditions for die continuatiOT and growdi of STEP arc the rural nature of the region, the incrrase 
in univeraty entrance requirnnents fot f(Heign languages in die region, and the po^tive rccqxkm of the ^^em in 
die subscribing schools. The initial consortium monbers were small rural districts and die nearby states have a 
IH^ndraance of aich districts. They all share the problem of obtaining ttachers qualified in spedal contem areas 
tomeetallstudoits iieeds. An additional motivating factor is incorpor^n in die system of a plan of aipport to 
subscribers which makes use of teachers in addition to die television teacher to handle homeworit and interaction 
widi students. They are located in geographic clusters of subscribers which are a ICHig disiana from Spcdsane. 
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Theamsnaimson exponsiai of the syston are die initial mid (mgoii^ c(sts of the Mrvice to a school (^strict and, in 
soma si^es, the rules fcH^ teacher certiRt^iioii and gruliation oredit The niles scmieiimes requhe that the tdevision 
tBKher be raitified in the itcdving state, and thm a c^tifted teacher be the in-sd^ 
sudetits. The first is an imposition on the delivetr and die Korad m the reviving di^ct 

EDUNET 

EDUNET is a i^vate. ninprofit organization famed to provide inaructifmal oiqxntnnittes to schools in Montana 
ds<m^ a (^puter-ba^ system (tfdectrcHiic mail and on-line teeing. Qrdinaiy v(Bce-gia^telqdioi»lBiesand 
standard niicnxxMnputas comnumly fotmd in sctools are used for conse detivery. IndiviA^ teachos (tevelc^ and 
monitOT the cour^. Student instructions, woritshocte, support materials, and tests are stored on a ccniral 
micxo«»nputer,andi^tedaianya:t»olcoinimtaronieqiue^ AoHrseisax^iK^cHianindivitfaialprogress 
basis, and opiates much like a coieqxndeoce course, except that studou-teacber c(»nniunicati(m takes place with 
nomofe than a 24-hour delay andte^g takes place tt» computer with readts imirodi^ly i»ov^ed to tte 
^udent. 

Tte (»^nizatiDn provide over SO mir^ q)ttons and has 37 aibscrilnng dii^ts in 

ami thi«em Idaho with a total of 110 studrats. I^strictssubscribefiffKnice by student and course at the rate of 

$250 per studoit per semester. Tte us» fees are mtended to pay aU costs of the ceitial syaem including equipment 

a»l softmte^ dthraigh aane grant ^q^cfft was otoh^ initially fa some bsaiwme. Ccxirse devek^ent and 

instruction costs are also covered by the fte. because course developers and tj^acbers are paid a per^ 

of each stu^ntauf^ed in their courses. The b(»rd ttf dir^tors goverRS die (^;anizatteo. An adviscny board 

composed of rqjniesentatives of subscribing di^ricts pnT/idra advice on needs, suggestions, areS problms. 

The BDUNET schxxAs are extr»nely endiusiastic about the system »id are a snoAg f(Bce in die involvonent of new 
users. The simplicity and relativdy tow cost of the sy^m, especially the in-school equ^nnent. is attru^ve to anall 
districts. Cost, however, is also a »>nstraint in thai tte costs OMdd rise for EDUNET propoitimudly fa^ dian fat 
STEP or IREDS because the fee levels chai;^ in the beginning years did not include a percentage for expending 
the hardware and staff in die system to iniim>ve reqxnse time {Bid c^»city to »9poit a heavy increase in isers. 

Idaho Rural Education Delivery System (IREDS) 

The IdtdK) Rural EdiK:ation Ddiv^ Syst^ (IRn>S) is a consortium erf die Stale Departroimt of Education. Boise 

State Umversity, and the Idato Public Broadcasting System. Now in its diiid year, die ^^em devdqjs ani 

produce television course for broadcast to Idaho se«mdaryschods. The State Dqnrtmem is die governing 

agency and provider pnigram i^fflmii^ ffisistance md fimdhig; pencond of die Sii^i^-h^^ 

Eduottional Tedmdogy at Boise State University carry of& cour» devdcqmioii and i»oducdon. Teachers of die 

courses are selected from die Boise Sdiool DistTKU Tbecoursesaretruisroittedby theto»dcastiiaciliti^of die 

dnee tetevisioi st^ons in die IPBS systnn. lliediffam^intransmi^imn^diodl^stwecainiEDSanddieSTEP 

system described above is diat only members can receive die STEP signal, while myfoc having an ordinary 

television ivceivCT who is widiin range of die public Imxadca^ signal of an IPBS statiim can view a^ 

In both cases, a telqiHIione link betwero d» audio and die rct^vhig classnxmis permits ccmversaticm between 

studrats and die teacha, so actual v»wer of IREDS could not paiticipate in diat part 

The cosi of the system in the first two years was paid by a combination of funds ^jpropriated by Ihc legislature, 
co^wr^ grants, and in-kind si^pcfft of staff and in^lities £r(»n die State 

School District Legisl^ve approp ri a dons and possibly user fees are anttei|»ted to be the tong-ierm basis of 
financial suj^rt Presendy diree course are (rfr^°4: Spani^ I and II, and Advanced Madiemmics. A total of 11 
districts are participating, with nine recdving Sj^n^ I, five Spanish n, and two Advanced Madi, NuoUing a total 
of 74 students. 

The enabling and motivating conditions fcs IREDS. in addition to die rurality of die j^rvicc area which is one for all 
the systems described ha«, are die political suppcxt firom die legislature and communities, die financial si^f^xm of 
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jnWaie indu^ as well as gommnent, and the availability of inexpensive (tevd(pnent and trananissicui Cacilities 
(tf Boise Stale and IPBS. A aNistiaint oa ex^mm is the uncertainty of long-term financial siqipon. 

Alaska Centralized Correspondence Studies (CCS) 

The Alaska Departmoit of Education has within its mganizational structure a c(mtsp(H)dence stdiool, Cenoaiized 
Conespondence Studies (CCS). Theschoolpovtdesaconiitete&cultyandafiillcaixiculuin. Uservesmany 
indivkhial studc^ in remote cff isolated k)cati(H», latd is making an ef^ 

conv^MRdence cour^ and inssiucttoial materials as a roeais of hioieasiDg the educatic^ (^qioitunhy in schools 
widi a small ^aff. It has berai^ngttlQdufflecoiifnem^ of teachers with thearniroltol^^ 
teacter-i^udentinteractkm. Also, it has introdiKsed the use of ^tnmic mail for nwssi^ between sawtenis and 
teacters in a few courses. Student wuk is smtetio^ transmitted in this fi^utxi. ai^ stuctents are rasiag die system 
to (X}mmimicate with each (Hher. Teacher aqxrvisii^ the in-^JiooluK of tte curses also caraannicai^ 
CCS teachers about various adjects of couis; content and student progress. The el«aronic mail system is provjdod 
by the UniveisityofAla^ which operate UACN, a statewide tdec(Hnmunicationsnetwoik. AsaresuUof iritial 
»icoe^ the redesign of courses win immsingly inocHporale dectronic mail fs a ocHupontnt as CCS teachers learn 
to use tte technique effectively. Cunendy, three districts se using CCS OHirses incorporating electronic mail in an 
in-school %tiii^. 

Community C^cdl^e of Spokane 

Ihe CdviUe Center of tile coUege has n^ an Budio-graiducs system for four years u> link siudem^ 
omununiti^ withacla^io(»n^thc Cemer. The^9«ncaisi^of ainicioc(H>q»uter,grqdiicstaldet.and 
speakerphonem each mnt^ site and die classroom. Classes are ctHuliKted by a teacher in the dassioom in the 
staiMlan.1 manner. imlividualstuitotsf^smaUgroiqis of students at die remote sites participate in discussions and 
li^entod^nxnnpr^ntatitmsoveTdwi^KXie. Either fitdiandgra|ducsOTC(mq>iKar-genaatedgrq}hics 
pnxhiced at the classniom or any remote station are di^Iayed at all stations on the netwcnk. The gi^hics tal^t can 
be used as an electionic blacUx)anl by teacher or studraus. 

Course for diis system are not spedally designs! and produced for transnussion as in the otfier (^tions described 
abo^ However, teachers who have used tte system are learning sonw technk]!;^ fc^ dealing effectively with 
sudents at remote sites. Rec^ving equipment and inoduction co^ are fior tess than for tdevised courses and, 
ahhough die ]^oi» line costs are likdy higher, the total cost of ttetivery and receptitm in such a Systran i^ 
less. However, the co^ o( an mstallation is not ixnmlly spread over as many users as in a tdeviskm system such as 
STEP. Financing of the ColviUe Cotter system «^ by a combin^km of gram and institutional l»dg^ 
reflected in indent fees). A tyim:al cla» sesaffli would have about 20 ^dents in die Cent»- classroom and one to 
three in each remote site. Two to four class sessi(ms per day use die syaran. 

The college does not save clients ou^ide its ar». That is, a student must enroll in a college coutk. Howev^.this 
type of ^tem could be used in any sttuation in the regkm where qualifi^ tefK^bers exist m one site, and tiudents 
need instructioii at schools within a few miles. Once inaalled. there are few cmstraints on the expansion of die use 
ofanaudio-grqihicsystan. Extensive producti(»i and t«idiertramii^ are not required. The initial cost of $25,000 
to $5C,C"^ for the delivery site equipfneot is a consirainL A prospective iroplcmcniing agency must have a 
mfficunt population to seive to ju^fy the cost. 

Big Sky Telegraph 

Tbc Big Sky Telegraph is an electronic mail network located at Western Montana Slate College. Originally, it was 
designed u> link die tnchcrs in die 116 one-nxim schools in the fioe widi each odia ami widi die resource 
CoH^. In two years, it has grown to serve social service agendes as well , becoming a resource to entire 
communities. It has begun to serve outside Montana, imUuding Wyoming and Colorado. A recent grant from 
die VS. West Fbundati<m has siqipoited die expansion. Also, National Diffusion Network coordinators in the IS 
western st^ wiU soon be using die sy^em. In addition to electronic mail, die system includes on-line bulletin 
boards and databases, and supports teacher requests for assistance in locating resources, obtaining items from die 



CoH^, and asastance with insmictitHial luteins, ilaving been estabU^ied and qioaied so far on grants, the 
organizaiicHi is b^iiming to impleroem a us& f&s stnicturs as partial stqqx>rt for tfiie sySem. 



Big Sky is not a full-fledged djstmce education delivery system in the manner of the previous exunples because it 
does lux devdq} instnictiimal pn^crmnming for dem^tary w secondary stuttents. Ifowe>/ff, it i» a m^ resource 
in the region which « M serve a wide range of e(kK»tii»ial systems having similar jmitolems of eunlity, iscdation, 
and of access to L waticm resource Itcouldbeavehtelefordi&ancee(hac»tiaac€d)eFJ>UNErand 
Ala^CCStypes c bed &bove. and die TERC and KklsN^woifc systems described in thri^ section, llie 
system is being use<r * • 'divering two undergraduate courses to s&^enis m tbe coDege in the cinient teim. 

OPPORTUNITIES ORIGINATING ELSEWHERE 

A number of delivejy systems are located outsitte the ftothwcst region whose services are available in some or all 
of the states in the region. All but mi of the mjox tumfia described in diis sectitm are based oa ttlevision 
transited by ffltelLiie. In aU of the esses. paiti(^)ation is open to any sctooldistiictwhteb can receive the 
i^aidlessfrf state boundaries. In fne satellite sy^ems, the signal truismis^mi has bCHindaries Omown as the 
"footprim") which vary with the I'xaiion of Uie particular satellite being used. Thus, Aladta and Hawaii are unaWe 
10 porticq^te in certain deliveiy sy^emsberauK the signal does not reach th^. TheorganiQti(»is(q)aating 
delivery systems are investigatuig ways to extend their sovices to unsaved areas. 

TI-IN 

n-IN is a Texas craporation which has beoi developing secondary school courses, supplementary elemeittary 
school inaiuction. and «aff development courses fa sevraal yeare. The original courses w«t developed in 
ccivunction with a regional educational service district in T^ias. The instruction is televised and delivered by 
satellite. Howeva, the signal is oiciypted to ensue thM only subscribe with ^Jirnqmate equqnnait are able to 
inrticqmtB. A ^Kcially design«l classroom receiving station is provided to subs^ibei^ and eitho* a fixed or 
steoable dish antenna may be installed. 

The footprint of the TI-IN sateUilc does not include Alaska and Hawaii Currently, 21 schools arc receiving sites in 
Idaho. Momana. Oregon, and Washington. Fbur are supported by the Star Sdiools project opoated by TI-IN, and 
17 are regular subscribes. Star Schools sites received a free ban of equiproem fw as Iwig as they are participants. 
Ongoing costs of programming will be the responsibility of the districts. Northwest students arc enrolled in 
Japanese. Spanish, Physical Science, Algebra, and Anatomy-Physiology. In addition, a job service center and a Job 
Coips center are subscribers. 

Oklahoma State University 

The Oklahoma State University in Stillwater. Oklahoma is one of the first agencies to operate a satellite-based 
deliveiy system, the Arts and Sciaiccs Teleconferencing Swvice (ASTS). For school districts, it cunenUy offers 
nine televised secondary school c<Hirses and two middle school courses, and a wide range of couraes mid 
tdeconfa«ices for aaff development 

All states in the NWREL region can receive the signal from diis source. Currently, four schools in three states. 
Idaho, Montana and Wadiington, arc subscribera. A total of 41 studckus are airolled in German, Calculus, Physics, 
Choni^ and Basic English. 

Satellite Communications for Learning (SCOLA) 

Satellite Communications for Learning (SCOLA) is a nonprofit consortium of schools, colleges, and other agencies 
which provides access to television news programs from over 40 countries arrand the world. Piograms we received 
by satellite and redistributed to subscribers in the same nunner from the organization healquarters at Creighton 
University in Omaha. Nebraska. The service cqjerates 24 hours a day, year-round. Receptirai and rcteo^Icasi is live 
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ftosa Fiance, Italy, Meuco. and the Sovici Union, md by tape other countries. The service has been used by 
elemouaiy schools as well as colleges and high schools. A fee stnictuie is based m the number of students served, 
so that a schod district, a university system, cr even an emire state agreement can be arranged, adw 
Rodent costs IK die student covaa^ittC3«a^ For example, the munialccm to K-12us^ ranges fiom 
approximately 40 cents per suaJent for lOflOO students to 12 cents per ^dait at the level of 100.000 audcnts. 

Simultaneous En^ish translation on an aiKfiosubcanier of their satBlUleagnal is ^ Thus, tte programs can 

be used by toeign language cla^ for curremmainiai in bodi the language under stiidy and in Also, 

courses in geogi^y. glf^ studies, and other social sciences in which cuiieni events are ttsefi^ 

veisiai. Different perspectives on the same event can be vowed and compared. SerandaiyfOB^ language 

teachOT wlw have used the broadcasts lepcm tha they must giend extra pi^Miatkm time to 

useful scgnwntsftr translation or other activities. However, they believe the qjponunity to receive and use current 

mairaial is of high value and worth the eff(Ht or state pojccts could be developed to produce swne of die 

iistroctiaial n^erials whkh are usually nMpured for teachers and smduits to use die Isoadaists efifectively. 

lessening the impact on teacher time. While the information ficomdnssoiBce is diiea and lUHpadcaged for 

instn^tion, it offers a wide range of posable iqiplicaiions in many cunicuUff areas and stuitont age tevels. 

Cun^y.dicae is one subscribing university in the region. Tltc SCOLA oiganizalion appeare to have a resource of 
great pot^tial for schools, bm no process for getting its mesage to the K42 audience in the Northwest rcgira A 

few contacts with sta^ education dqnrtm^ personnel have b^ ma(te. 
Technical Educatkm Research Centers (TERC) 

The TERC organization is uniquf smKmg die nmjor delivery systems, providing supplementwy instruction rather 
than fun courses and using electronic mail radier than televisiwi. The main premise (rf their ^iproo* is diat 
students of science are! math will be more motivated and will lean betlw if tfiey en^ge in hands-on experiments 
and are provided the oppoitunir/ to communicate with other students die nature of dieir cxpOT«K»s and 
concliKions. This j«>proach is lieing used in two separa^ Iml similar projects. Star Schools and Lsbfieu botfi 
fedwally funded, in both projects, TERC is develi^ing instructional units in sewmdary science and math and 
crushing an etecironic mail network. In addition, a group of collaborating agenc^s in various par© of die nation 
have been identified to act as regional training and dissemination centers for schools. NWREL is participating as 
one of dio^coiiers in bmh projects. TliecratCTsnain teachers and odier trainers, and provide wlvice and otiicr 
support to teachers by phone and electronic mail. Apjsoximately 20 units arc under devdopmcnl or in jalot test In 
die Northwest region, four Oregon high schools particii»ted in Star Schools pilot activities during 1989 and 1990, 
and teams of trainers have been trained in Hawaii aid Oregon, widi workshops planned in die odier four states. 

Umg-term plans are in process for tiie instructional unit materials to be available ftijm a pid)U^ 
school year, and fcff an wonomical electronic mail system to be established and available for subscription in diat 
sametimepraiod. Costs of the pilot activities and tracher training have been wipported by grants from die U 
Department of Education and die National Sciwice Foundation. At diis point, ongoing costs are undetamined. 
TERC intends for die units aiid telecommunications to be made as inexpensive as possible to maximize die 
participation of school districts, but die system will need to b«»me sdf-siqjptming. 

Experience in diis repon dius far iialicates diat dus mo(te of instruction is inicrtsting and exciting for students, and 
brings some realism to tiwscidy of science. Pilot teachCTs have all been excited about die possibilities offered by 
die system. However, die iantructiraial approach is a great dqiaiture ftom standard practice for many. There are 
questions about how to make die units fit widi die ousting curriculum, especially whai a major effort in dus 
directicHi wtndd imply major change in die cuniculum. 

National Geographic Society 

A source of similar instructirai is die National Geog.'aphic Society Kids Network jsojecl, which produces hands-on 
instructional units for elementary students and operates on electronic mail network linking students across die 
nation. The TERC organization was a partner in developing die first units and conducting die pilot test The 
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ragoing service is now povided duectty by the National Gec^iaphic Socnty. Schools in Oregon and Washington 
woe invdved in the pilot testing ph^ Cmraitly. 32 schools in five states of the r^oo subscribe to Kids 
Netwt^ Oi^subsoiptioniqjr^atts one scbo(d and osially involves abom 30 ssii^^ Hence, about 900 
fiiidents in the legion aie now users itf the system. The tar^ audience is grades 4^. ai»l plans are to devdop 
nm^sclKid activities in the fatiiie. In both the TERC and Kids Network pv^^s, a ctmtinaingciBican of 
p»tic^»ting schools is die cost <^l^;onnnnmications. Some c(»isi(teiaiionb» been given by pei^e in die regum 
to die p(»»bi% of f(»Tgoing natifHial omtaa to focus oa statewide or mem local 
lower cost. 

Education Satellite Network (ESN) 

ESN is a fimcticm of the MissiHiri School Boards Association. Uisac!earingh<MiseandbrokaforsatelUi&^tivered 
in$tn»:ti(nalteteviskm]m%iamming of aU types. iiK:luding^ii^ ESNprovidesa 
ctstwn-designed sdux)! receiving ^^ion induding video monkw and s at el l ite aitama which is capaWe of 
receiving die signal fiom any deliveiy system with which ESN has an agre^mnt. Theaganizaii<mprovif^ us^ss 
widi a limited amoimt of (»4iiml]m^ranuiiing.l»ttimmarilysen«s^ If a d^a wishes to 

obtain a course fRHn a deUv^ syston siich as OUahcHna State, it must subscii^ 

Tl» ESN service is availaUeotuside Missouri dBDugh state sctxxd boards assod In tteNonhwe^ region, 
only the Id^o Schoiri Boards AsK)ciation is cunendy a sub^ber. Within Idaho, four districts are now 
participating and have in^ed die equipmoit, ahhough diey are not yet heavily involved in course reception. 

Other Resources 

A number of opportunities exist for supjriemcntffly instruction from outade the r^on, primarily by letevisior and 
elcctitmic mail. The most well-known of diese is the Channel One service of Whittie CMnronnicaiioiB. in which a 
twdve-minute news and outou e>«nts prc^^ is sta to schods suelUte daily, inchiding op to two minutes of 
product advmisements. A participating school pays no fee, and vecdves free equipn»nt including a fflieUite 
receiving dish, color monitor, and related cid>lii^ and equipmm. The school must require students to watch die 
pn^iam. This type of anangemrat has caused great amtrovosywidiin die r^ion and across die nation. In 
Oregon* for example, die FdrUand Oiv^Aion newspap^ has printed two statements from sd 
die arrmgcniem, and 19 schools in five districts have; signed agrMmoits to i»rticipate. Howeva. d» Oregon 
Education Associ^ion Board of DirectOTs recendy voted to oppose Oiannel One <» grounds dial cl^^ 
be free of commescial pressures. The Oregon State Board of Education has passed a TKolution that a decision to 
use sich resources should be made by local districts, bm diat cla» dme used for comniercial advertisi^ 
i^arded as instrucdonal time undra* rules requiring ininimum class times f(H' students. The Beard also requited 
that die State Supointoideni ccmduct an impact evaluation df such pn^nunming. Hie overall r^onal use of 
OuBinel One is by 36 schools in 1 3 districts in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, widi additional commiimaits in 
process. The service is not offered in Alaska and Hawaii aidiis time aocemling to a Whittle repr^ 

Educmional programming of a similar nature but widiout commercial advertifflng. CNN NEWSROOM, is now 
being offered on dw CNN cable television channel by Tumra-EducaikmalServices* Inc. The program is designed 
widi die assistance of prof<»si(HialedQcat{Hs and is provided free to schools. Schools wiU tape the fifteen-minute 
progmm because U is transmined at 3:45 a.ra. wedMlays,andmayiBedieit«ieforanyin-sdioolediK»tional 
purpose. Daily classroom guides and supp(ming instnictional matoials are provided by sibscription to die 
X*FRESS/X*CHANGE text service on cable or die GTE Education Service electronk; mail. 

In SeptembCT 1989. a consortium of n^jor cable television progrBmmers fonned die CaWe Alliance for Education to 
foster partnerships beiweoi system opaators, cable programmers, aid dw schools. In addition to coordinating 
coromerdal-fiee programming and clearing copyright restrictions, die alliance proposes to develop corricuium- 
based support materials f(»- teacher use with programs. 

In this category (rf services, stmistics on die level of use in dis region arc not available, exc^i for die Channel One 
figures already stated above. 
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STATEWTOE PLANS AND STUDIES 



In addition to the n^jo- development efforts in several siai« in the region described in the previous section, some of 
tte stmes are conducting studies ami implementing actinti^ dirKted at ^ewicte {damung, cocnlinaticHi. and 
(j^kpnem of dte infirastrocture fOT disttiKe ediKiOion. T!ese ^fints vaiy £^ 

telecommunications netwoik to plans for statewide liaises for progronming and siq^ In 
some ca^ a wider user ccmununity than ediKation is covraed in a plan, i^hidii^ ocHponoifms, naqnofU agencies, 
and govonment dqnnmeiits. The Oregm ED-NET plsi involves a strong coUaboraticn among diSerem state 
a^ncies and {ffivaie nonprofit and for-profit coqxnaiions. Hie Ot^oa and Hawaii jdans show a stnmg link 
between educ{Ui(Hi aggies and the pubiffi tdevisifHi system, a link afaeady (temocsnaied m the IRIDS system 
nmed {deviously. 

Alaska 

The statewide (feliveiy of distance educatiwi is evolving frcsn the Centralized Ccore^xmdent^ Studies diviMon of 
the state (^»riment of etbication and its incT^sing use (tf electron^ niail and compute Afive- 
year plan foi distance education for the pwiod fitwn 1987-92 was devek^ by CX:S staff, and U has been fWlowed 
by CCS in its expansion of the use of tedmology in corrcqwndence courses. The telecommunicaiions aspect of 
statewide service is vested in the Univcraiy of Alaska UACN system providing electronic mail, and in the Ru^ 
Alaska TelevisiwiNetwoik (a/ .TNET). Neitlwrof those systans is und» the control of the state educaticm agency. 
They aiB in the CCS plan (mly as systems which CCS can use, not as systems whose expansion or improvemeni is 
iiuegral to the ovoall plan. 

A survey of all district superintendents and school principals in the state, cunently being carried out by the Stale 
Department of Education with the assistance of NWREL, is to be cOTipleted in March 1990. The survey is intended 
to identify Ae level of intoest in distance educatitm for schools aiKl communities in die aate. ami the needs and 
priorities which it could address. Information ftom the study will be considered by the State Department of 
Education and the State Legislature in the next few mraths as they amtempiatc next sups in the state support of 
distant education. 

HawaU 

One of the few state plans in the nation having the tenn "Distance Learning" in its tide was developed by the Stale 
of Hawaii fluough flit coUabcaaiion of fluee agencfes: flie Dqjartmeni of Educaticm, die Depenment of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, and the University erf Hawaii The "Diamice Leaning - Tcchnotogy Plan" published in August 
1988, recommends actions which aqjpwt a goal of barrier-ftec Kfdong learning cw«t«n»«»5. Distance education 
is broadly defined to indiKle suppon for a witte range of s^dent needs, inchidii^ career eq}^^ 
courses, foreign language contacts, and many oth«s. The plan mcwpwates a variety of techndogies including 
computere, television, radio, and tdqjhones. FuH implonoitaiion is projected (ta 1994, and will require an 
invesuncni of over $10.6 million for the six-year period. 

Although delayed for a few montfis, the plan was b^ in 19K and is proceeding as injected. Seven pilot projects 
addressing several different tednwlogies and need areas were begun in 1989-90. The videcqAooe and electronic 
maUpitots are actually ahead of schedule. Avideophone wittbeinsialledinevBiy schoolby AiHill9W 
elMtreoic mail is amtebte to te^tos and ^iMlents in eveiy school which has a modem widi a microc(»npttter 
(qjproximatelytwo-diinls at this time). The seven initial pitots can be considered si^plementary and emichmem 
for the regular cunicuhim. The eighfl! pitot, caBed Telcschool, will begin in 1990. It wiU use the Hawaii 
Interactive Television System (HITS) for sftident courses. HITS is cunently used for interactive teleconferences 
and other staff development purposes. 

Idaho 

Idaho has no comprehensive published plan for distance education and telecommunications. In 1988-89, a 
statewide survey was conducted by die Rural Education Program of NWREL and the Idaho Department of 
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E(tocatkm which provided some baas for planning for se^ces to districts. In 1989, tl» Simidot/MiciDn 
T^^ogy Colter devdc^)ed a ftapc^ far a staiewule multimedia tdeconfemwing system to edination and 
govmniffiitt h^ed cm im^rating existing public and [oivate telecommunicmKHis resource The ptoposii is one of 
a number of o^aa imder c(xi$idaation by the .'Statt. 

Mrataoa 

As the result of an earlier^ force effon. the State of Montana in 1989 fcmned die Montana Tetecraununications 

Coopoaiive composed of both educatkm and noneduGstionpuUicaffencKS hi the state. The Cooperative has imed 

a omtiwt to a private finn to con^ct a shuly of tte imnls f(V and fiea^iUty ctf a telecommimkatiora 

the state for a vrntty of educaiiomd and other imipt^. The stu<fy, now uiufer w&y, is managed by the Department 

of Admimstration. and wiU address the needs of elero^uary and Kcondary educatiOT, higter ^ 

agencies grotqjs in stme govemment It is scheduled to be conpleied in tte summer of 1990. The cooperative is 

currently chaired by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Ore%m 

The dewlo{»nent of a stale plan Ux a t^ecommunicmicHis sy^sm was condiwted during 1988 by a broad ^viscny 
committee establi^ed and funded die Qr^(Hi legislature, lliefesuhwasaplffliandrecofflmaidationsfor 
Oregtm ED-NET. published In July 1988. The plan was approved and fiuMled widi seed money by die legisl^uie in 

1989, and a board of directors ^jpcnnied by the govonor has anbsil»d on a pn^iam to e 

provide sCTvices. A goal is to become self-aq>porting on user fees and other inc ome in duee to five ye»s. TheED- 
NET ox^iizatitHi will provide a aatewiite lutwadc using a satdlite, miciDV^ve, UTS aoA odier links, and wiO 
Sippty smellite receiving dishes (downlinks) to all hif^ed'xation ina&utitHis. high s^kx^ middle s:hools, and 
some elementary schools in die state. A sateUiieiq)link capability is jdanned for installation at Ore^ Public 
Broetteasting. The network is iniemted to cmy video and midio agnals and tbia. 

State agencies, pri^mie iKNiproflt agotcies, and ctsporations are oivisioned as pmoitial members in addition to 
eduction (Bganizadons. PtogrammingSMviccswdUbeprov^edpriniaily by UieagoKiesuangthcnMwo^ The 
Oregon Depanmeni of Education, for examine, is making arrangements for courts to be available in Sqnember 

1990. A fee structure for receivers and providers of pn^raroming will be e^tisb«L 

The organizadon is envisioied to have a snail staff and a high level of umtribuied expotise m active adviscvy 
committees provided by the m^or institutions having a high level oi intoi^ in die system for their constituents. A 
strong contractual relationship widi Oregon Public Broadcasting was reconuncnded for facilities aid other support 
The network structure is being implmiented in liau jAtas&s, aiKl propo^ have been requested for implementing 
the fust pl»se ^x^K^auons. 

Washington 

In December 1988, die Washington Superintendent of Public Instruction published a "Linking for Learning: K-12 
EducatKXialTelecomrounication.'iPlan." Hieplan.iHoducedby a task foice of educators, contained goals of 
increasii^ a(»»ss to educational oppmtunities. improving dM quality of testing and tearning, an^ 
jHofessional growdi and devek^menL It was c(MniRehnisi%« in (teding widi die complex variety of inq}lications of 
telecommunications in maiwtk»i, dealing noi (»dy widi dtt ttchnical in£tBaructure tnit also widi iimvice. 
curriculum develoi»nent, technical assistance and consultation. ai»l policies, widi a budget of over $8.7 million for 
the 1989-91 biennium. The State Legislanire, which requested die plans in 1987 legislation, declined to fund die 
plan in 1989. 

STATE POLICIES CONCERNING DISTANCE EDUCATION 

In a naticMial stiidy of state poIk:ies regarding distance education in 1988, NWREL staff found diat such policies 
come from a variety of sources, depending on die agencies in a state which have responsibility for various 
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componeiits. AWmughwcnm looked to thebaic education agencies, we 

had itq)onsD>ility for telecommtmicaticas netwoiks. ai»l still otbeis fts ptoffamuDg, tessixx ceilificaticm. ami 
accrediiation. in additkm« legislaiitm sms^imes cootains qx^c itf A]so.ins(Hne 
cases, policy is embodied in state plans «1ucli nmy be drawn iq) by a coopeative group of rei^esenatives of 
etbication (Apartments, lugliCTediicatk)n,administntion, and oib^ Hie status of each of the states in 

tins legkm in repid to si^ewide plamiUig was described in the previras sectitm. 

One way to chara»aize the polkri^ in the rsgion is to examine the general 

distance ediK»tion in the overall concqHctfeducatitm. Tluee distinct approaches are evident. Hie Hawaii approach 
dBOU^ teir state plan takes a strong proacdve stance by statn^ goisal gi^s «id specilBc cAtjectivN whidi detfly 
say thu distance educatiim and related techm^^i^ are vwy iinpoitam fcff the fii^ 

levels and ages. It ]»oceeds to identify stages of implementation and pilot acrivttkss to test concepts, together wiUi a 
budgeL 

A second ^)pioach, more moderate, is exemplified by Or^on, where the Stale Legislauae at the requea of the State 
Board of Education modified statutes to add expMi references to distance education tt> d» radio and te^vision 
lefeiences ahc^ included which dbclfue them to be »iitable nseans of insiucti(»i, and 
loquiring) the Deparunem of Education to engage in devctopmeni, planning, and other activitKS for school disiricls. 

Tbe fluid aRHoach is die stance taken in Montana. whOT a rule of the State Board of EdiMa^ 
teaming may be used as of the instructi(Hud pn^run of a schod district, but 

the standard for which districts must ^ly. The burden of justificati<m, evaluation, and other lequiremcnis arc 
fHaced on the districL 

A review of policy statements collected in Uk aforementioned natiwial study ted to the idwitifKation of major 
categories of concern for users and producers of courses or other opportunities for distance education. Itisausefiil 

way to look at die status of policy in this region as well 
Ceitification 

There are two n^jor concerns in this area. One is for the certification of the teacher in the wigin^g wganizaiion 
as, fi>r example, the leachCT of a STEP course. In that case, states odier Uian Washingt«j might be concerned Uiat 
tiie teacher be certified in their state if tiieirschoob are 10 use die course. The jHiAtero for STEP is that tiicy roust 
coiify dw teacher in moSL of the receiving states as well as Washmgtua. whidi somtiimes requites dM per^ to 
take ^ial courses. A second pn)blem can occur in ^>ecific subject areas aich as Jqnnese language, where a 
person is available who is Huent and can teach but is not certified for secondary teaching in any stale. This 
fiequendy hq)p^ when an organization tim to make use of an instnK;tor fiom a univeraty. 

The second m^or concern is for die perstm vho is responsible for dw students at die receiving school, usually 
itfened to as facilitator, monitor, or coordir jtor. Some states require diat die poson be a certified teacher, while 
odieis allow an aide but require dtat the pu^ be stqpervised by a certified teacha. 

In die 19K> Oregon Legislature, amendments were made to state law to deal widi some of diwe com:enis. They 
exempt fiom die provisian regarding forfi^nn« of basic school support funda a sdwol district th^ assigns a teacher 
to be piesait during a t&stance learmng sitiiatiOT i^to» assi^iment do^ not amforat to te^ 
certifk^. It also consid^teactes presenting distance learning to have met certification requirements if dieyM^ 
a cunent certificate of anodier state and pass a nationally-rDcogm»d basic sidlls test However, diis aUows n^dter 
for an aide to stq)aiise a distance leaniingcla^ ma: f(»r an uncertiffedteK^ fiom die deUvery system Tlw 
Of^on Teacher Standards and Ptactices Commission is currendy revising dieir regulatiims to reflect diese ctongN. 

In die rules issued by die Montana State Board of Education, (d) addresses certification by requiting die 
applying district to validate "diat die teachers of distance learning courses are certified okI ^>propriaieIy oKkvsed 
in Montana, eligible for cmification in die sending state or certifiable in their resident state and have expwicncc in 
delivering instniction via distance learning. If die teacher of a distance learning course cannot meet any of the 
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above ceitification criteiia, then the fasilit&ttff in tfaeieceiving classroom mufibeceitiriedat the appropriate level, 
butncn mces^y oKtor^ m the area (^assignment" 

1T» Idaho Dq»rttient of Educati(» has issued a distance education poli^ 
tet^MT in a distamx e&ication pn^ram "rotm hcM a ter^^g cotific^ valid in the ^tt^ 
ariginaes and mua me« the minimiun academic lequiicmMits of the Nwthwest Aca 
RmhOTHTO, in i^aid tt> the school, die policy states, "The iec«ving &^ 

moniiorstudettsenn^ied in the distance temningcla®. ThispmonmaybeapaFqBDfessional.ahboughitis 
iec(»mien<ted that such a pefson be a ceitificaied im^iB^mial.'' 

Content Review and Quality 

Concern for the ccatm of insiraction ddivered by distance education methods is parai^ u> that for any iwJtracriua 
States do not geneiafly diatl new roles ^ificaUy for distance education in r^ard to matching 
objectives <s other guidelines. However, a conc^ ft^ the quality of instruction does show as a special 
consideiBiion. 

The revised Oregon statutes provide that tte State Boaid of Education shaU aiqiove distance tearoing programs fw 
both direct instruction and enrichment. Also, the Board is directed to appoint an advisory OMnraittee to advise the 
Depaxtmoit of fiduc^cn oi aandar^ and criteria for siK:h approval, am(»% other Uems. 

Montana ndes aipulatc that to use a distance course, a district must apply fw an ahernative to the standard 
must (tecribe how the course wiU meet learner goals and show how the dfwrtiveness of t^ 
facilitator will be ass^sed. THs impUw that advance indicfsors of quality are not required, but only that a process 
for evaluation must be plann«i. 

Idaho policy states that any elective course must be reviewed and approved by the Department of Education, and 
that any course reqnaed for graduation must contain all the critical components for secondary school courses as 
outlined by the Department The buntei of proof is spparenHy on the district 

Other Policy Areas 

On a natiraial basis, state policies sometimes reflecl a concern for other factors in instniction such as class aze and 
credit On those two issues particularly, only Idaho wiUun this r^on sppcaxs to be explicit in ^ymg ewsting 
rules for regular classrooms to distance educaiwi courses. They specify that since the teacher a the sending site 
interacts with, evaluates, and remediates students, the maximum class size diall not exceed 32 students p» teacher. 
Regaiding credit Idaho limits credit earned throi^ distance education to three units or s^ 

gr^uation purposes. 

The advent of the initiative by Whittle Communications to provide a satellite dish and related classroom equipment 
fiee to schools in return for acommitmrait tosbow a 12-minute daily news jHOgram to stwtents has caused 
controveisy across ti» nation. There are twrnmutrarfoHnmercials in each program. In this re^ioii, the Oregon 
State Board ofEducation has resdved that lo«a districts siHMild decide whethCT or n^ However, time 

spem on commercials may n« be counted as instructkjnal time fa basic school support purposM 
be excused if parents object Other states have not taken an crfficial petition. 

ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The overview of available distance education services in sections D and m indica^ that interested school districts 
have a wide range of options in types of systems and subjea areas. Hovt^ver, sraie of those options arc open at this 
time only to districts within the state of origin. It is also true that the two systems withfai the region which are made 
available across state boundaries. STCP and EDUNET, stiU have most of their impact within their own states. The 
charts on the following pages summarize the current school district usage of the technology-based systems. 
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1989-90 Usage of Major 
Distance Education Systems 
as of 3/1/90 
(in numbers of districts) 





AK 


ni 


in 


MT 


OR 


WA 


Total 


Alasjka CCS 


3** 












3 


EDUNET 






3 


37 




1 


41 


IREDS 






11 








11 


STEP 


6* 




2 


4 


8* 


54* 


74 


Okla. St. 






1 




2 


1 


4 


TERC 


7 


8 




1 


11 


12 


39 


TMN 






1 


2 


9* 


1 


13 




16 


8 


18 


44 


30 


69 


185 



* Some districts In these cases have multiple receiving schools* 

This identifies only the districts using e-mail supplemented 
CCS course in school. 
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1989-90 Stuient Impact of 
Major Distance Education Systems 



Systems 


Schools 


Students 


Full course: 






AlflSKa utuo 




5 




■ti 


110 




11 


74 






1107 


Oklahoma State 


4 


41 


TMN 


21 


146* 


SubtoUl 


146 


1483 


Supplemental: 








32 


900 est 


TERC 


39 


350 est 


Subtotal 


63 


1250 


Grand Total 


236 


2733 



* This number represents only students enrolled in 
credit courses, and does not include students using 
supplementary enrichment programs for which 
enrollment is not recorded. 
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0!» general obsovaliOT abow ihe dam is lhat the pw»tiaU<m of the 

mott Umited ihan one would expect judging from the publicity about distance educatkm mce 1986, and fixsn the 

nun*er of schools and distrkrts which couW bwwfil frwn it U is known fara the 

NWREL in Washington and Idaho in the past two yeare that distance edwadon is inq)^^ 

in nffid settings, primarily ftffwpanding and enriching instniction and iH^^ If *is 

pfcturc is conect, the scivices arc availahte and ihc» is a feU need, but a large numlw <rf dfe^ 

them. Tliere could be many itasonsfw the disparity, imd the inflh is probably a ccffliplexime 

Someof the reasons were alluded to i»» section H where someobservatiofls were made adeeming the coalitions 

which would enaWcwconstrmn increased use of those sy^ms. The OHslitions are summarized and genwalized 

here to provide part <rf the setting for the future develtpnent and appUcali<m of distance e(fai^^ 

Enabling Conditions 

A significant characteristic of this region is tha a large number of school districts are iwal a^ 

and many of «?iose are qniie remise from population centas. In a small high schod staff (rf five teachers OT less.it 

is difficult ft» a distract to assemble aU the sidUs necessary to off er a comprehensive cunicd 

ftwip languages or ddvanccd topics in sdence « other subjects, so there is a need to aii^ 

some cases even for required subjects. Furthmnore, as university requirements rise, capable students also need 

additiwial offerings, but there are very few such stud««s at any given site, so a means of individual insm^ 

ii^NHiant Although the pcr-audew costs of in^niction arc hijjt for those rniations, there is strong ffli^^ 

the paiCTts and Icgislaiois fnOT luxal coramiffliries for the faicreased use of ou^ance ed 

(qipotunity f(s their children. 

A secOTd amdiiion is the com»rn in aU the stales in the r^on their limg-teim economic health 
resulting need to lay the groundwork for heavy involvement in the developmcm of ttade with J^, Korea, and 
other countries of the Pacific Rim. A related isaie is the saise of competitioo among the stales of the region for 
buaness and invesimcm from those cowitries. These concems are reftected in the desire of bofli urt^ 

school districts to offer foreign lai^uages in their curriculum, especially Japanese. 

A third condition is the sense, shared with the rest of the nation, thm the United Stales iweds to 
economically in the fiilure. and that to achieve such status implies iraprovemem in and irKieased emphasis on 
mathematics and science instruction. This geirerates a desire fw offering secondary students advanced studies m 
calculus, lAysics and chemistry, the teachers for whkh are sometimes difficult to obtain in rural schools. 

A fourflj enabling condition is the hi^ level of aciiviiy in the development of the telccommunicaiions infrastructure 
in the flaies in the region. Statewite planning activities indicate'that stale govranrocnism general are serious in 
their pursuit of communications access for education and other state agoicies. If the plans crane to fruition, as some 
are even now, improved and economical «xcss to ediK»tional resounds by idecon^ 
will be a reality for most schools in the region by 1992. 

Anotha condition is that the region is well-supplied with centers of experti^ wd prodaciKW fiaciUties capable of 
Mtisfying the range trf needs. Instructional design expertise resides in the umversities, school districts, and st^ 
education agencies. &q)eifenceinthedesipandctevetopnent<rfaud«ttcoig8esand hisw^ 
individualized and group-based instruction using various technologies resictes in the personnel of ^ 
existing prefects, and in highw edncatiwi instinitions as wdl Expertise and facilities for the product^ and 
transmission of instruction by telecommunications exists in STEP. KEDS, EDUNET a^ 
broadcasting entities, and in certain universities and school districts as well Courses aiKl supplementary instruction 
are abeady supplied from within the region in math, science, and foreign languages. Significam collaboration 
between public and private entittts can be seen in the STH>, KEDS, and Big Sky Telegraph lOT^ 

Fmally. teachers and otho- education professionals who have participated in the dtocc education delivery systems 
described here express excitonem lOwui dje promise of the new technologies fai improved (^portuniiics for 
students and improved instructional tool? for themselves. Interviews with teachers conducted by NWREL staff in 
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the process of imgeci cvaUiaiiOT reveal a positive attiUKte even when the inevitable i^Mcms in pilot tests occur. In 
addition, they show a healthy skq«icism d)Out the degree to wbic* 

make creative cfftms at integrating the oRWHtunities with ihecuiT^inmicti^ In dion, there appears 

to be a large reservoir of good wiU in the profipssiOTal ftm». and a willingness 
which have istmiise for iniim>ving cq^portunities for students. 

Constraints 

Although the enabling conditions provide a highly positive picture of tte potential, some factors couM woA against 
an cxpanaon of the use of distance education in flic regiOT. The high coa of a lar^ expand <rfpr«hiction and 
use of distance educalicHi is a m^OT constraint. The prtrtto is that significant areas <rf all tfie states in the region 
are cccfflomicaDy dqKessed, and in some cases the state siiwtures f» school fi^^ 
for local districts to engage in special programs, or at least discourage districts firom 

Cost is a factor for both the producer and the us». alftough in feet the (teveloiOT^ 
in the membership or siAscription costs for die users. The cost ctfd^gn and dcvekjproem of a new course for 
tdevision delivery is m least $250.0)0 and can be $500,000 OT mwe depending on the level of 
gi^Aks, use of other media. ai«lcua«fflifiUning(»tocaii<»fitaiing. Costs for a potoKialschoduMr are reflected 
in feciliiies. staff, and initial and continumgaibscriptionstu a delivery sysiwn- Initial costs are particularly 
associated with satellitt-deUvered televison, because il» school mu^ tovesi in a recdving antenna (dish), which 
c»ibeinflierai«eof$4,000to$5.000. In the case of STEP and TI-IN.fl»s cost is included in the initial 
roemboshq) fee. With TI-IN, the milial hardware mchutes not only the extwnal dish, but also a complete receiving 
station for the classroom with a tel^nefiy contacting the timismission site. In the TI-IN case the total imtial cost 
is appnwimatcly $10,000. Recurring costs for subscribers to any of the systems are based <m tf» number of courses 
and the number of stujtents. The more tte use. die greater the total coa to a school, but the tow« the cost p« 
student Hence, the highest per-studott costs accrue to schools with the fewest aodenis and the greatest need^ 

which are rural and mail 

To a cestain extent, the stm rutes for edification, accreditation, class aze and course aRsoval deter (Wivery 
systems from expanding outside the state of origin. Some of these rules were written before the advail of distance 
instruction based on teleoMnmunications, whw the assumption was that die te«*er would be in the d 
would be the primary source of knowledge. Also. Jje states vary in the ^ecificaiions for a teaching ccitificaie. and 
it may be necessary fOT a dcUveiy system to have its teacbcis certified separately in aU the sates ti server Distaiicc 
e(hication systems fiequenUy specify that an on-she monitor or facilitainr be qipdnted to pwnide supervision and 
other functions usuaUy handled!^ a classroom teacher. Rules vary regarding certificaticm requirements for a person 
in such a position. Chegon and Montana have ahieady moved to modify the rules to accommodate the new 
qjproaches, and such considerations are included in ofter state plans, but the r^^ 

A third constraining factor is that some of tlw m^ resouR»s in the region are deogned as service 
boundaries. There is no mechanism wfinaiKial support fa exiaiding the service. One such example is the Alaska 
CCS, the mcsl extensive technology-based correspcmdence study service in the region. Aiwther is the EDUNET 
p«»icct, a system designed to be tranqjortable to fflwthCT locale and goven^ 
transfer has not yet been tested. 

Afourth constraim is a lack of knowledge of the field of distance etoaiOT on the pan of local school staffs, which 
restricts their abiUly to devetop long-range plans, to incorporate distance cdwatiMi in existing structures and 
cuiricula.andtomakeinformedselectionsfiDmthevar»tyofoptionsavailaWe.Tlm>ughtfieR^ 
Initiative. NWREL h^ iHovided limited assistance, and several state e&ication agwicies havcprovaJed advice and 
a^istance. but many diaricts still i^ed hel^. 

Unanswered Questions 

As noted previously, there are many sovices m different types of distance educaUcm available in the region and an 
expressed need or desire for them in many schools, but not a lot of schools are using the s^vices m comparison to 
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the ntunber which could. In the evaluatioii activitks conducted by NWR^ staff betwe^i 1988 and 1990 in tl» 
STEP asd EDUNET im>jects ^ in the Alaska needs assessmett, di^i aiperi^^ 
|m>vi<ted a que^iainaire in wuidi th^ opinimis were K^tni cm iffkvi^ 

disonce education. The desire to distance education <q>pofluiiities was high in all situations. When G(»^aied to 

i^ier iiiqm)venienls which could be in taismK^tira, distant «lucati(» iffi 

TliOK who are cunent useis of s^elUtes^vosd tdevi^on coui^ think it b a good techniqiffi b^^ 

(^Hiais. aid some qoeaionttecuirent quality. Tht^ewhoneorrremuseisofelearonicniail-basedEIHJNET 

symn like the s^trai to Ae oppntm^ty it imivides and the ii»lividaal discp^ 

television system would be better. Thc^ in Alaska who have oeittier system indicate a clear preference for 

iittQc^ve tdevi^on as the delivery system. 

In aU c^es, is dted as a jffunaiy detment 10 ii^«i%d (tf (fiaaiM» ediKatiim. yet tiw 
project have supported the high^costof the tdeviaon system and have foni»d a cooperative to save coas where 
possiUe. If they were aide K> affod d» cost of die syson. why haven't others in other states, e^)edaUy when 
STEP is mte of the nu^ tiansp(»Cible? 

The pi^eicnce for interactive television is dear, but the reasons foil are not. TlwreseeinsiobeapHcepliiMithaia 
teievisi(mcoiuse is highCT quality instnicti<mdian<me£rom an iodivid^^ Dosmttents 
takmg a ctmrse by Q>l}NET compare poorly in achievement with those who talre the same course £rom SIBP. or 
poffHin less well in college? Some EDUNET users think their students are <toingfiiie but are inissing something. 
There is no evidence to {KDvide guidance. 

FinaUy, m(»t ^m to believe that a Uve teacho* in tte cla^rooro is preferable to any (tf the distamx metlK^ 
this <»inra forward to The pnception ifam stndrats in a distance course should be siqiei^^ 
by a citified teacher, though not in the siAject of instruction. If this is true, is there anything to be gained £rom 
dismnce n»thods other than »ibject knowtedge? 

Thac are also questions from widiin specific projects whidi need ai»wers. Fbr example, the EDUNFT project has 
eiqierienced a drop out of iaiid«its in the secoaA semester in many oturses. and have identifted no reasms for it. 
'niepnd>Iem mu^ be solved for the long-term health of the project 

It appears thm much research needs to be done on questions of quality, student outrames, and cost effectiveness of 
the various distance educatirosys^s. Furd»nn(Be. if coUabcrativefffcoopQative promts have beai«icc^ul 
in ovenxmiing cc»t bmiers in certain locales, research on (he fom involved n»ay im)^ 
technical asastance needed to transport Oat suc(^ 10 othCT parts (rf thermion. Itmtqrbed^regionwide 
collaboration on certain aspects of distance education would help bring cost& to a mxe afifcsdable le^. 

Potential Roles for NWREL 

Instance educatioi in various fonns appears to dfer great benefits to the region in addr^^ problems of rurality 
and size, subject area exp^tise, and richness of exper^ice. The task of incitaang the ^ective use of distance 
education to realize tfiose benefits contains sevaal roles suitable for rcgkmal attention which NWREL couM 
coosids. 

Coonlinat«on: C«lain m^or protdem arras mi^t be amen^le to a regkmwide coordinating effort by an 
indq)end»tfl! 'mcy. These include standardizatiaoand/cv reciprocity with re^rd to cnicffll^atenilesa^ 
certification, bx^eiativeacquisitinn of satelUte time could be ben^ial. as would assistaiKX in dealing^ 
border issues b^erai^twcfks, public or private. Dev^qnnem and condinaticHi of a plan to make existing 
resources araiblble across the regicHi by foiling liidcs between side MtwDriu could 
schools and less redundancy in instructional develqrnioiL N^WIEL could as the broka for services ftwn 
ddivery systems outside the region. 

Clearinghouse: Information an available programming opti«is for stiKient instruction and inservice change 
legubrly. A cratral regional agency could keep track of such information and diss^inate it regulariy to SEAs and 
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LEAs. Some of tt» lelevant tasks art i»>w bdng carried out across the region in SEAs, LEAs, aiui fegional centers 
to their own coo^ituents, but rtmy districts still have no arcess to the infKinaticHi. Tim, there is redundancy 
without OMnplete coverage. 

T«hnical Assistance: Inservice instruction could be provided throi^ wockshcqs for teadt^ planners and odiers 
f(ff different levels of e}q)eitise, dealhig with deagn, selection, integration, etc. Planning assistance could be 
povided lothts {Bganizati(H» operating delivery s)«t«ns in Ae region. 

Evaluation and Assessment Evaluation could be conducted of courses, materials and programs from several 
aand^xnnts such as design, effectivmess and imp^t. Needs a^e^ent of ecooomic or other special impacts could 
be carried out for a project, state. (V the region. 

Research: Many questions have been asked about such tt^ics as the effectivenesses various rnodes 
obicaticm, tlw iSsa cf on-site intovoition by teachers or aides, md other aspects of di^ce e du cati o n which 
could be addressed throi^ a program of res^rch. Cocmiinaiimi of a hroad-soderesear^ agenda with hi^er 
educfOam in^tutions in die region could be carried out 

Flannmg: Region-wide frianning effrats could be carried out by NWREL in areas such as teleccmununications 
system linkages and program offerings to minimize redundmcy and majumize the effectiveness of limited 
development resound 
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Northwest Regional Educational Laboraiory 

BMSImott4llcWmMm9,Awcim9D{netor 

Th« Northvwft Rtoional EdiKatlorwl Laboratofv (NWREL) if w Indtp^ndtnt. nonprofit 'wwch wd dfl^^lopmtnt injj^ 
^^Sh^^^tohB^^^Zom^ outoomai for liildrtn. youth, and adults by provWing R&D asjistonca to schools and 
Sl^nttCln pmvSlnSSq^^ aducatlonal programs. NWREL providw sss^ to sducation. Bovsmmsnt. 

community agsiwws, tHisinsss and labor by. . . ^ ^ j 

- DavoJoping and dlssambiaUng affactiva aducalional products and procadures 

- CondiKtfaig rasaarch on aducaUon^ neKis and problams 

• Providing tachnical assi^nca In aducatiomri proWam soMng 

- Evaluating affaciivanais of aducatlonal programs and pr^acia ^, _ 

- Providing tralnhig In adiwationai planning, managamant, avaluatlon and instruction 

- Santas an Infonnallonrasourca on affadivaaducalioiwJ programs a|^^ 

Including natvvorklng among aducaiional agancias, institutions and individuals In tha region 



Cantor for AdvMicaimnl of EAteatien 

jBhnKoU, Ondor 
Camar far MiHenal Ortgbi. Rut. and 9«x EquRy 
EMSimen4kiWmna,Dincior 
EAieallanandWeifi 
UmyMoCHr' Okwoor 
Evaluation and naaaaamant 



Utaney. Lnnuaga and Cenmntnteattofi 
SmnitfhOtt.anaer 
Ptannbw and SanrtBa Ceenbitflen 

Rao fpr in«an Btfueadfln 
Jo»Cobum.Ob9aer 
oCfioul u H|N u iwneni 



WMer.) Center (w l^i^-FfM tehoel and 
CoimiimtUee 



MmtfcNUri DmtDpmefil end 
ConmmlciUone 

nnme end AdmMitretive Sendees 



CJ.Beehr 

Iteni^r. Hawaii Imtractive 
Televition Syttem 

OurteiBal^ 
EduGftl^ Oifictor 

Washington Swe Labor Coundl AFL/CIO 
(MMO.Bair 

Dean, O^IAIVC^ Schoei of Education 
OeflW State Uneven)!/ 

BsftoaraBeH 

Qie^FaUa, Montana 

Washir^ton Superintti^m of Put^tc 
^struc^n 

Jacob BocH (Vice Ct^rman) 
&ipefinten<^t 

Mssa^a E^entanr Disirict (Montana) 

RainaJ. Bohanek 
Teacher 

Coeur Mlene Scho^ Oiitno (Idaho) 
CataUfuCancm 

Aialstam m the Secretaor for Eiluoetion 
Federated Staiea of Mcfoneaia 

WiHiamOemmert 

Alaalta CcmnMoner of Edison 

JeanM.OoUiN 
Teacher ' 

Kauai H^|h/{nterme<Sate Sdm) (HawaH) 
jo^Ert^iaon 

Oregon Supenntendent of Public kiitmctlon 
Jeny L. Event 

Idaho Supennteoder.t of PutXto instruction 

James E. H»ris 

First tmerstM Bank. Portand 



^Oeatlorat 
Ubonlory 




Board of IXraatore 

RicTttid L. Hart 

Dean, College of EdueaiSon 

Botse Stale Unhmlty (tdafw) 

Maitys Henderson 
Tea^^^ 

Fairtanks School Oisirtes (Alaska) 
WiH^ Hen^ 

Normwest Maska Native Associaton 

Sh^Holw^ 

COTjcu^ Coord^tttor 

Kortfi Slope Borough Sdml Ditrict (Ala^) 

Jaoobson 
Supenntendent 

Maho Falta School IKstr^ (Idaho) 

SptoJorgensen 
&iperintendent 

Afaska Gamray School District 

HomrKiams 
Superintendent 

Safem-Keizer ^hod District (Oregon) 

MancyKeew 

Momw &iper1r jtendent of 
Public Inatn^tton 

JohnKoN 

C^iegeofEckicatoi 
Montana Swe University 

Oalel^mb^ 
Tead>^ 

Ea«mom Sdiool Oistrk:t (Wasf^ngton) 
RosllandLund 

Hilfsom Uition High School District (Oregm) 

JoeM^Tradten 
Suprfniendent 

(^ck«m)d Etementafy Os^ (Montana) 
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101 8.W. Main StraatSuItt 500 
Porfland, Onaon 97204 
(S03) 27S-il00 
6TE: NWRELLAB 
FAX: (S03)27$>M89 



ButfnessWonmn 
Lawisw.fdaho 

Q.AngMN^ngast 
Teacher 

QiaatFalts ^ Sehoti\ (Montana) 

NofKy Oltman 
I^ranr, EEO^Aff^imOlve Action 
WayeitaauMT Company (Wash^gton) 

Bam^ C. ftfker (Chaliman) 
Sup^tendent 

hd^sendent Diatrfa of Bolsa (tdaho) 

Demls Ray (Seerstafy*Treaamr) 
SuperinterMfsm 

Wtf a WaSla School District (VAtehtngton) 

Et^abeth RechebeJ 

Comfnisakmer of Education 
Cwnnwwwtth of Morthsm Rtoiam Islands 

PatridaRylandr 

Prim^pal, Manch«ser Community School 
PoitCicted,Wi^^on 

J^nesSoott 
Headmaster 

CaHlnQaM School 
l^ntand (Oregon) 

Anita SuS^ia 

Acting Direoa>r of Eduoation 
Guam DepMnem^EAicallon 

Brian TathoQ 
Super^tendem 

Eduoedon^ Sarvloe Diitr^ 101 
Spokane (VWsahington) 

CNiriesToguchi 
Superfntend^t 

Hm^ Departmem of Educ^on 

l^M yegel^ 

Dir^oor of Education 
Qovemmem of Amartean Samoa 

Center for ttre Advan^nenl 
of Padfic Educa!i«i 
1 164 Batop Straet Suite 1409 
Honolulu, Hawaii ^13 
'808} 533-1748 
iTE: PRELUB 
FAX: (808)623-1741 



